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fame. Nos hsee novimus esse ni- 
hil." " His indulgent tneuds have 
been pleased to think them worthy 
of the light, otherwise he should 
have condemned them to merited 
obscurity. Some pieces, indeed, 
had already got into print without 
his knowledge; and his principal 
object is, to give in a more correct 
form what he could not recal." 

Even Pope was not above this 
kind of cant. "Though more a poet 
by profession than most of the ver- 
sifying tribe, one of his favourite to- 
pics in his letters, as Br. Johnson 
observes, is an affected disparage* 
rnent of his own poetry. " He 
writes" he says, " when he has just 
nothing else to do." He constantly 
pretends the utmost insensibility to 
criticism, and yet composed the Dun- 
ciad. The same indifference is af- 
fected at the present day, by many 
who are in agonies on opening a 
review. As to the cant of pretend- 
ing to write for the public good, 
since it has been assumed by every 
compiler who works by the sheet, 
with the aid of paste and sclssars, 
creditable authors have scarcely 
ventured to use it. 

Criticism itself has its cant, of 
which one of the most provoking 
instances to a poor Condemned au- 
thor is the affected exclamations of 
hardship anrf misery oh the part of 
the critic, in being obliged to drudge 
through the' wretched' stuff that e- 
very month obtrudes upon the pub- 
lic, though without such stun* our 
periodical censors Would not have 
an existence. The royal pronoun 
we, the fiction of a board of grey- 
beards sitting in solemn judgment 
round a table, and the assumed 
dignity of an office, frequently the 
self-creation of conceit and inex- 
perience, are other examples ot the 
cant belonging to the critical 
trade. 

There' is no Species of cant so 



strongly marked by a jargon of 
peculiar phraseology as that of con- 
nouseurship in the fine arts. The 
connoisseur's vocabulary is be- 
sprinkled with a number of inde- 
finite and metaphorical terms, which 
convey no precise ideas to profi- 
cients themselves, Who are found 
widely to differ iri their application 
of them to different performances. 
Their chief purpose seems to be, to 
furnish with a set of knowing phras- 
es those who think themselves o- 
bliged to talk about a thing, whe- 
ther they have any clear concep- 
tions of it or not. 

I shall not lengthen this paper by 
enumerating the teveral kinds of 
professional cant, of which the es- 
sence is a speciousness and pre- 
tence originally adopted for the 
purpose of deception, but continued 
through habit and established form, 
like the lawyer's wig and the cler- 
gy man's cassock. This may have 
its use in the common intercourse 
of society; yet it will always be 
disdained by commanding talents, 
and high-spirited integrity. 

r« tki PrtfrieUri ef tit Silfart iW^tf-irt. 

TN reading some extracts from a 
■I " Classical tour in haly," by 
the Rev. Mr. Eustace, a Catholic 
clergyman, my attention was forc- 
ibly arrested hy the following ac- 
count of an eaeelleat regulation in 
a Neapolitan hospital: 

" When a patient has recovered 
his health and strength in the hos- 
pital, and is about to return to hi» 
usual occupations, he receives itom 
the establishment a sum of money 
sufficient to compensate for the loss 
of time and labour unavoidable Cur- 
ing his illness ; a most benevolent 
custom, and highly worthy of imi- 
tation. A long illness or dangerous 
accident deprives a poor labourer 
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W artisan «o long of his ordinary 
wages, and throws him so far back 
in his little economy, that he can- 
not without great difficulty recover 
himself, and regain a state of com- 
fort. From this inconvenience the 
small sum granted by the charity 
of the hospital relieves him, and 
restores him to his trade in health, 
strength, and spirits." 

A similar regulation in the hospi- 
tals in thjs country, would be. at- 
tended with infinite advantages to 
the poor and feebfe invalids. An 
establishment in some degree re- 
sembling this plan was proposed to 
the inhabitants, of Bristol, but I 
have never heard whether it was 
carried into execution. 
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hints tor astkon'om'ical pupils. 
(From Frend's Evening Amusements.) 

r T , HE stars which are nightly pre- 
sented to view may not only 
be made the- means of rational a- 
musement to us, but they are of' use 
in determining the position of places 
of the earth. By them we can tell 
our distance from the equator : but, 
as many other persons are at ' the 
same distance, this wendld be of 
little use, unless we could tell also 
in what part of- this Circle, equally 
distant from the equator, we are 
living. The stars are again our 
guide. All persons living in this 
circle see the same stars, but at dif- 
ferent times of the night : and, if 
we have a method of discovering 
at what time of the night a person 
in another place sees that star on 
the meridian at nine o'clock which 
we saw at eight o'clock, we know 
his position with respect to us. 
For the earth turns round in 



twenty four hours, and this make* 
every star appear to turn round us 
in twenty-four hours. When we 
see a star on the meridian, the in- 
habitants of the same circle with 
us either do not see it all, or see it 
to the east or the west of the meridian. 
If they see it to the east of the meri- 
dian, and in an hour's time after see 
it on the meridian, then they have, 
by the motion of the earth, been car- 
ried in that time through one twenty- 
fourth part of the circle in which 
they live. But a twenty-fourth 
part of a circle is fifteen degrees, 
and therefore every inhabitant 
of the earth is made to move 
in an hour' through fifteen degrees, 
and in a minute of time through a 
sixtieth part of fifteen degrees. Or 
one quarter of a degree, that is, fif- 
teen minutes of a circle. 

Hence, if vie kBow the difference 
of time between two places in the 
same circle, we can tell their po- 
sition with respect to each other; 
For, if it is noon with us, and eleven 
o'clock at another place, then the 
persons living in that place must bo 
moved, through fifteen degrees, be- 
fore the same object in the heavens 
will be on the meridian to them; 
and as the earth moves round from, 
west to east, these persons are fit- 
teen degrees to the west of us, or, 
as it is said, they live in fifteen de- 
grees west longttude. If it were 
twelve o'clock with us, and one 
o'clock in another place, then th* 
persons in that place are living in 
fifteen degrees of east longitude. 

Thus,' we may make a globe to 
represent the earth, by taking a 
point in it to represent the north 
pole. Then make circles round 
this point as a centre, and fix one 
place, London, for example, as the 
place whence the position of all 
others may be determined. Then 
the line, dnwn from the pole 
through London, may be continued 



